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development of the young girl. The most important organic achieve-
ment of puberty is sexual maturation. The biologic factor strongly
influences the relation of the girl to her own body, and the tendency
to neglect personal appearance that is so typical of prepuberty, is
reversed in a most striking manner: the girl begins to devote great
care to her body; she uses creams, powder, and rouge no longer just
to imitate the grown-ups but rather to gratify her own very real
vanity and need to be beautiful. Dresses, jewellery, and fashionable
accessories become so important that the young girl is often led to
'.commit unsocial acts in order to procure money for these things.
' During the entire 'latency period the girl's interest in the sexual
organs recedes into the background. During prepuberty her intense
curiosity about sexual processes in general directs her interest toward
her own body. The wish to be a grown-up and to be considered as
such steers her attention toward growth and other somatic processes,
As a result of this wish, the little girl between 10 and 12 years of age
welcomes the first signs of breast development, stuffs out her blouse,
and makes exaggerated reports to her friends about her progress.
Thus, she often seems more mature and more feminine than her older,
already menstruating sister, who is so full of the anxiety and shame
mobilized by the rise of sexual excitation that she is not a bit proud
of her maturity, is even ashamed of it, and tries to conceal it by such
means as very tight brassieres and other appropriate articles of
clothing.

It is understandable that the girl who during prepuberty behaved
in a tomboyish way should at first react negatively to the developing
secondary sex character "sties that give her body a feminine appear-
ance. The redistribution of the fat deposits, the growing roundness
of her hips, the budding of her breasts, etc., fill her with vexation
and shame. But sometimes a boyish girl suddenly gives up her
earlier attitude and contemplates her new femininity with interest
and joy. Conversely, there are girls who during prepuberty behave
rather passively and femininely without displaying any tendency
toward tomboyishness, and who, with the progress of puberty and
the feminization of their bodies, develop a more masculine attitude.
Finally, there are girls whose development follows a straight line
from childhood through puberty to adulthood; of such girls their
families, say, "She has always been a little woman/'

One would expect the activity of the biologic, above all of the
hormonal forces in puberty to exert a decisive influence on the
psychologic factors, and this is largely the case. However, this 'ac-
tivity does not always prove strong enough to'master the psychologic